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NATURAL CONSEQUENCES, 
Evtract from the “‘ Sequel to the Young Rover.” Sold at the Deposi*, 


tory, No. 79 Cornhill. \Concluded from our lasz.] 


When Lucy and her mother arrived at home, 
all the children flocked around them to see what 
they had brought, and to hear their adventures in 
the city. ‘*‘ Well, Robert,” said Lucy to her 
brother, ‘‘ whom do you think, we have seen in 
the street?” 

‘*How can [ tell,” replied Robert; ‘* you’ve 
seen a great many | dare say. But is it any one 
we know?” 

‘“*T can’t tell. He didn’t seem to know us, 
though I thought we used to know him.” 

**You may as well tell me, for I can never 
guess. I dare say you’ve seen twenty people.” 

‘*T dare say I have, seen a good many twenties. 
You can’t think what a crowd there was. And we 
saw William among the rest.” 

‘* Where did you see him?”” ‘‘ And what did 
he say?” exclaimed Robert and Tommy at the 
same moment. 

‘* Why he was sitting in a chaise at a shop door. 
And do you think, he wouldn’t speak to us?” 

‘** Did you speak to him?” asked Tommy. 

‘* No, we didn’t, because we saw he did not 
want to know us.” 

‘** I don’t believe he saw you; or I’m sure he’d 
have spoken.” 

‘* He did see us I know; for he looked up when 
I mentioned his name. And then he turned his 
head away, and became so red; I’m sure he saw 
us, but didn’t want to speak to us.” 

‘**T can’t believe William’s such a shabby fel- 
low,’ said Robert. ‘‘ I don’t see why he shouldn’t 
be willing to speak to you.” 

‘* Mother thinks, it was because we had such a 
horse and chaise.” 

‘* Well, I wonder what sort of a horse he rides 
with? I guess it an’t a better horse than Bobby. 
And as to the chaise I cleaned it myself this morn- 
ing; and Pa says there an’t a stronger chaise in 
the country.” 
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**T guess Bob,” said Tommy, ‘‘ that you won’t 
now give him the whip, you’ve been making for 
him.” 

**T guess I won’t,” said Robert, ‘‘ make a whip 
for any such sneaking fellow.”” Suiting the action 
to the word he ran out to the shed, and returned 
with a hickory stick in his hand; this he had 
whittled away to a regular taper, and with much 
pains had scraped very smooth. He now took it 
and bending it over his knee, broke it off short. 

** Why Bob,” exclaimed Tommy, ‘ it’s a shame 
to break such a nice whipstick.”’ 

** You don’t think I’d make a whip for such a 
mean fellow as that: do you?” asked Robert. 

‘But you might have given it to some one else, 
couldn’t you?” 

‘* Well, I never thought of that. AndI might 
have kept it myself, to drive my own steers with. 
Well, I was foolish.” 

Farmer Jenkins who had heard and seen all, 
now spoke: ‘‘I think as yousay, Robert, that you 
were very silly to destroy any thing you had spent 
so much time upon, as you have upon that whip. 
You see when you act rashly, that you are always 
sorry for it. And perhaps after all, there was no 
occasion for being angry.” 

‘‘Why, Pa, didn’t he refuse to speak to Lucy?” 

‘*Pcrhaps he did, but can you not forgive him 
for it? After all you may be mistaken.” 

‘* No, Pa, I’m sure I an’t mistaken,”’ said Lucy, 
‘*T know that he saw us and knew who we were: 
for he looked right at us, and then turned and 
looked another way, and he blushed too as if he 
was ashamed to see us.” 

‘¢T have no doubt, my little Lucy, that you saw 
him and that he turned sway from you. But it 
was not because he was ashamed to be seen speak- 
ing to a country girl. I think he would have been 
very glad to see you, only for another thing, which 
made him turn away and change his color so.”’ 

‘Tam glad, Pa, you think so; for I was so 
sorry he would not speak to me, that I could hard- 
ly help crying right in the street. But what, sir, 
do you think was the reason he acted so?” 

** Why, Lucy, I think it was a guilty conscience 
which made him blush: and it was that, which 
made him ashamed to speak with you.” 

** But Pa, do you think he had done any thing 
wrong? Ifhe had I didn’t know it, and he need 
not be afraid of me.” 

‘* Yes, I fear William is not a very good boy. 
He might to be sure have supposed that you would | 
not know of it; but you remember the text which 
says, ‘‘the wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 
A guilty conscience, will make a person sometimes 
afraid of his best friends. It was so no doubt with 
William. Perhaps he thought that you might 
know what he had done: and at any rate, seeing 
you, reminded him of what perhaps he had almost 
forgotten.” 

‘* But what was it, Pa? I’m sure I didn’t know 
of any thing, and I don’t know how he should 
think that I did?” 

‘¢ But you put him in mind of the time when it 
happened: for I think it was on that day, in which 
he came to our house. I thought then that all 
was not right; and what I have heard since, has 
convinced me of it.” 

**T hope it was nothing very bad, Pa?” said 
Tommy. 

** Yes, my son, it was—one of the worst things 
a boy could do. He had been disobeying his pa- 
rents. And that was the reason he was away 
from home so late, and had lost his way.” 

‘* Then sir, do you think the story he told us 
gas not true?” 


‘*TIt was partly true; and part of it was not 
true. You see that one sin leads to another; and 
if we once begin, we never know where we shall 
stop. William dared. not tell us how wicked he 
had been, and so he told a falsehood to hide it. 
Then he had to tell another lie, to cover the first, 
and so he told us a great many.” 

**Well,” said Robert, ‘*J couldn’t have thought, 
he was such a bad boy. I don’t wonder he was 
afraid to look at Lucy.” 





NARRATIVE. 








GEORGE, THE ONLY SON, 
A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 

‘**O mamma! do you know] should so much 
like to become a schojar in the Sunday School, at 
our chapel? There are so many children in the 
school—they are so clean—they behave so well in 
the house of God, and appear to be so happy, and 
our minister is so very kind, and seems to be so 
fond of the young, that I have long wished to join 
the school; 1 know 1 should be quite at home, and 
I think it would do me good. Dear mother, 
would you have any objection to my becoming a 
scholar? Sometime ago I thoyght I should like 
to ask you the question, but I was afraid of a de- 
nial; do not deny me now. It will make me so 
happy, if you approve of my going.” 

‘*It is rather singular, my dear George, but do 
you know it has occurred to me, for several months, 
how much pleasure it would give me to see you in 
the Sunday School? You are a good boy to your 
mother—you greatly improve in your education— 
and there is only one thing I want to perceive in 
you, name!-, decided piety, love to Jesus, and fit- 
ness for heaven. We have a good minister, 
George; he loves his people as he loves his own 
soul; he feeds the sheep in the most careful and 
tender manner; and he is very anxious for the 
comfort and preservation of all the lambs in his 
flock. I am sure he will receive you with pleas- 
ure into what he calls his own nursery; and I hope 
you will be a healthy and vigorous plant there, 
rooted in the soil by the Lord of the vineyard him- 
self. If you become a scholar now, who knows, 
but that in the course of time, the Saviour may 
meet with you in the school and give you a new 
nature; and perhaps in a few years, if you are 
regular and diligent, and improve your important 
advantages, you may be promoted to the honora- 
ble and useful office of a teacher, and be render- 
ed yery beneficial to many dear children entrusted 
to your care. O, it would make me so happy, my 
dear boy, if I ever saw you an active and zealous 
Sunday School teacher! my heart would leap with 
joy, and I should consider both you and myself 
truly honored.” 

Mrs. B. , who thus addressed herself to her 
son, was a woman of cultivated mind, and genuine 
piety. She was about thirty-five, and the expres- 
sion of her countenance was peculiarly pleasing 
and engaging. She had lost her husband about 
three years, to whom she had been remarkably 
attached, and to whose memory she clung with the 
fondest and most sacred regard. He was a godl 
man, a true disciple of Jesus; one who delighted 
in the sanctuary—who loved his Bible supremely, 
and who gloried in the cross; while he lived, he 
lived with Jesus; and when he died, he went to 
Jesus. ‘There was one thing, however, which 
pierced him to the soul; his beloved partner was 
not a fellow-heir with him of the grace of the Gos- 
pel, and the glory of paradise. She was most 
amiable—most affectionate—the best of wives, but 
she wanted one thing—namely, genuine religion. 
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She went with him tothe house of God—she heard 
a faithful and earnest minister of the word—she 
was even fond of going to the sanctuary; still she 
had never been converted, she was a hearer only. 
Mr. B had often conversed with her—often 
prayed for her—often wept over her; he believed 
that God would not disregard his prayer on her 
behalf. Hisconstitution had always been delicate, 
but he had enjoyed health comparatively good for 
many years; going out, however, one day, to visit 
a poor woman, alarmingly ill with the typhus 
fever, he came home, sickened, and in the course 
fortnight he expired. His widow was not only 
startled, and agonized; she was appalled—she 
was horror-struck—she was overwhelmed. For 
some time she was bereft of her senses; and her 
only exclamations during her delirium, were— 
‘* Where’s my husband? my husband’s gone to 
heaven.” Some weeks elapsed before Mrs. B 
recovered from the dreadful shock which she had 
sustained; but when she did recover, she began to 
pray; she spoke about the Saviour that her hus- 
band loved, and prayed that she might love him 
too. She studied the Bible from strong attach- 
ment to it, as the word of God. She delighted in 
repairing to the sanctuary, and in enjoying the 
ministrations of a faithful herald of the cross. 
She was anxious to receive the Lord’s Supper, 
and to make a good confession before the Church 
and the world, that she was not ashamed of her 
Saviour. The change was perceived by all, and 
all the people of‘God rejoiced, in seeing what di- 
vine grace had accomplished for her. 

George was her only child, a fine boy, at the 
period to which the conversation at the commence- 
ment of this paper refers, of about eleven years of 
age. His understanding was quick—his memory 
was retentive—he was full of vivacity, and very 
anxious to acquire knowledge—he was a very af- 
fectionate and dutiful son; he would do anything 
to serve his mother or to promote her happiness; 
she knew it, and valued him as her own soul. 
He was also extremely like his dear departed fa- 
ther; there was the same expression in the eyes, 
the same regularity and animation in the features 
and form. He had, too, his father’s imgeniousness 
and affection. George was exceedingly partial to 
his minister. He was always happy when Sunday 
came, that he might see him, simply and touching- 
ly remarking—*‘ It does me good, mother, to see 
him in the pulpit, and to hear him talk to the peo- 
ple. I am sure, mamma,” he would sometimes 
say, with great animation, ‘‘ I am sure our minis- 
ter is a good man; you can’t think how I love 
him.” This was the character of the boy who so 
much desired to become a scholar in the Sunday 
School. 

Two or three days after the conversation, with 
an account of which this paper opens, George and 
his parent waited on their much-valued minister, 
as it was the intention of the mother, without de- 
lay, to introduce her son into the school. As Mrs. 
B moved in a respectable sphere, she was on 
the most friendly terms with her pastor and his 
family, and the minister and his lady were always 
happy to see her. They had deeply sympathized 
with her in consequence of her distressing bereave- 
ment, and they had exceedingly rejoiced in the 
effect of sanctified affliction on her mind, heart, 
and entire character. Mr. was in his study 
when his friend Mrs, B—— with her son called; 
but he did not mind being disturbed, if he could 
do good to any soul. His motto was—‘ I labor 
to be useful;” and to that grand principle he made 
everything subservient. He requested George 
and his mother to sit down in his library, and Mrs. 
B soon introduced the object of her visit. 
‘* My boy, Sir, has manifested a strong desire to 
enter your Sunday School, as a regular scholar, 
and I have also a great wish that his desire may 
be gratified. Have you any objection to receiv- 
ing him?” 

** Objection, my dear madam! why, what objec- 
tion can I have?” said the minister. ‘It is my 
business, like my divine Lord, to receive sinners. 
I receive all who come to me, and who desire to 




















enjoy a blessing. I pay no respect to persons. 
I seek to bring all to Christ. I want the young 
and the aged, the rich and the poor, the educated 
and the illiterate, all to come. I shall be very 
happy to receive George, and I shall immediately 
watch over him, not merely for your sake, but in 
consequence of the regard I cherished toward 
your now sainted and glorified husband.” A tear 
started from the eye of Mrs. B , and she was 
scarcely able to express her thanks. ‘‘ Don’t 
weep,” said her pastor, ‘‘ your husband _ is now in 
paradise; you must not wish him back; his death 
has been your spiritual life. Follow him, so far 
as he followed Christ; and now, George, my dear, 
I am glad to see you here, especially with such an 
object in view; but will you tell me how long it is 
since you felt a desire to come to the Sunday 
School?” } 

‘* Why, Sir, it is more than twelve months ago, 
that I was first anxious to become a scholar.” 

‘* And what induced you, George, to cherish a 
desire to enter the school as one of my pupils?” 

** Why, Sir, I always like to come to chapel to 
hear you preach, but I am particularly fond of 
hearing you talk to children. You are so plain, 
and so kind, Sir, you seem_to reach all our hearts. 
About thirteen months ago, Sir, you preached a 
sermon to Sunday School children, from those 
words in 1 John ii. 28. ‘* And now, little chil- 
dren, abide in Him;” and you spoke to your 
schclars so plainly and sokindly on the importance 
of abiding in Christ, that from that hour I was 
anxious to come to the school. I thought how 
pleasant it must be to have such good instructions, 
and I hope, Sir, I wished to be profited.” 

** Really, George, I am much gratified with 
your statement,” said the minister; ‘‘I1 am glad 
that my plainness pleased you. I am glad that my’ 
kindness pleased you. ‘The Good Shepherd is al- 
ways kind to his sheep and lambs, and under- 
shepherds appointed by him, must breathe the 
same spirit. Uniform kindness exhibited by a 
minister, effects wonders. Now, my. dear boy, 
I shall feel most happy to receive you into my 
nursery; and, as I watch over it myself, I shall 





S. God made them, mother, and he made all 
the pretty flowers, and the green grass, and trees 
too. 

Juliana, I wish father would have a great many 
orchards of apple-trees, because they look so 
handsome in the spring, all covered with beautiful 
white blossoms; and in the fall, how pleasant it {s 
to see the trees hanging full of ripe apples. 

M. Why do you wish for so many apples? 

J. You know, mother, we eat a great many raw 
apples. Some we make ‘into pies; sweet apples 
we bake and eat with milk, but a great many are 
made into cider. 

M. What is the use of cider? 

J. Tam afraid, mother, that it is not very use- 
ful, for people drink too much of it. 

M. Yes, and many get drunk with it, and be- 
have more like beaststhanmen. Onthis account, 
some good people cut down their orchards, and I 
hope the time is not far distant, when it will be 
thought as wrong to drink cider and wine as it is 
to drink rum. 1 want that you, and all other chil- 
dren should resolve not to taste of cider, or beer, 
or any thing that has the least tendency to intoxi- 
cation. Cider drimkers, and rum drinkers, and 
wine drinkers, do not, commonly, live long; and if 
all children refuse to use any of these intoxicating 
drinks, then in a few years, when all the drunk- 
ards are dead, and those who are now children 
grow up to be men and women, then all the peo- 
ple will be temperate. 

When I was in Philadelphia, I attended a meet- 
ing one evening, where there were a great many 
people collected together, so many that not near 
all could finds seats. A very good minister was 
talking to them about intoxicating drinks, and he 
told the little children that he wanted them all to 
form a resolution never to taste of such drinks. 
Then he said he wished them to form themselves 
into a society, and he would make a constitution 
for them. So he made it right off. It was as fol- 
lows. ‘‘ We little boys and girls, declare that we 
won’t drink any gin, nor brandy, nor rum, nor any 
thing that makes drunk come.” 

So a great number of little boys and girls, as 
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Sunday, I will introduce you to the teachers, and 
to the entire school. I hope you will be an intel- 
ligent scholar—an ornament, not merely to the 
school, but also to the Church of God.” Mrs. 
B listened to this conversation with inexpres- 
sible delight, and, under the influence of the most 
animated feeling, said to her pastor, ‘‘I know not, 
Sir, how I can sufficiently thank you.” 

‘©O never mind that,’ said the minister, ‘‘ let 
us all bless the Lord; let us all kneel down, and 
I will endeavor to commend you to Jesus in pray- 
er.” He then, in the most devout and affection- 
ate manner, prayed that Mrs. B might have 
every affliction sanctified, might enjoy the Gospel 
more than she had ever yet done, and that this 
her beloved and only child, might be peculiarly 
regarded by the Saviour, might realize a blessing 
in the Sunday School, and be eventually brought 
to Jesus. 

When they rose from prayer, the tears were 
trickling down the cheeks of Mrs. B , little 
George’s heart was full—the minister himself was 
deeply affected—but, commanding his feelings, he 
said—‘‘ Now, George, | shall expect to see you at 
the school next Sunday; and remember, that now 
you are one of my scholars.”” George was so 
pleased, and so touched, that he could scarcely 
give a reply.—S. S. Visiter. 











of these intoxicating drinks, formed themselves 
into a society, and dida great deal of good. Now 
I am going to give you this constitution in writing, 
and J wish you to sign it, and get as many little 
boys and girls to unite with you as you can. 

J. I should love to sign it, mother, and I think 
we can get a great many children to join us; and 
brother W. and H. will help us, for they can’t bear 
to taste of intoxicating drinks, nor see any one else. 

M. Well, my daughter, I am glad you feel dis- 
posed to try to do something for the promotion of 
this important object. I want that all the youth 
in our land should arise and unite their influence, 
completely to destroy the monster intemperance. 
I want that they should avail themselves of the 
high privilege of doing all they can. I want 
them, with all the energies of their souls, to come 
up to the help of the Lord against this mighty 
destroyer. And if any should feel disposed to say 
that they are young, and can do but little, I want 
to tell them, that because they are young is the 
very reason why they can do much. They must 
boldly resolve that they will have nothing to do 
with the deadly poison, that they will touch not, 
taste not, handle not. They must let the influ- 
ence of their example be seen and felt; let it be 
such, that they will have cause to rejoice, when 
time with them shall be no more. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
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Sarah. See, mother, see this pretty bunch of 
flowers. It came off the apple-tree. Juliana got 
it for me, and I run as fast as I could to bring it 
to you. 
Mother. Thank you, my daughter. It is very 
pretty and very sweet. And now can you tell 
mother, who made these beautiful flowers? 











Written for the Youth’s Conipanion, 
SCENES IN OHIO.--No. 5. 

Jane. I am afraid you will think me troublesome 
Aunt, but I want to know a little more about avest- 
ern houses. You know we never saw a log house. 

Aunt 4. A little Ohio girl would think you very 
ignorant, or very proud, if you were to tell her so. 
But I will try and satisfy you this time. ,We will 
wmagine ourselves emigrants to th. great west. 
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Well, here we are, on our new farm. But where 
shall we cook, or eat, or sleep? Oh we must un- 
pack our boxes, and get out some provisions, and 
build a fire on the ground. But where is our pot 
to beil the dinner in? Alas! it was too heavy to 
bring so far, and we are 20 miles, at least, from a 
store where we can get anew one; so we must 
cook a little at a time in this small dish; and here 
we will build the house. But we should like some 
water with our dinner. Let us look for a spring. 
Oh it is along. way to the spring. We cannot 
bring all our water so far every day, and Papa 
says it will be a great while before he can dig a 
well—so we must build our house there. It is not 
half so pleasant as here, but we cannot help it. 
Now then our kind neighbors have come to our 
help;—see the great trees are falling—now they 
begin to lay them one upon another for the heuse. 
But what is that hole left at one end for? Fora 
fire-place. There are no bricks, and we must set 
stones around, and then let the smoke go off 
through the great hole. But they have not dug 
any cellar. Oh we cannot wait for that—few peo- 
ple here think of acellar. But without a chimney, 
how shall we have an oven to bake our bread in? 
We must bake it as every body else does—before 
the fire. But see, they think they have finished 
it—and only look at the cracks between the logs. 
Oh they must be plastered over with clay on the 
outside. But there is no door. Then we must 
hang up a blanket, for there is not a saw mill 
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for windows, we must do the same; for we have 
neither sashes or glass. But how rough this floor 
is. It is made of logs split open with the flat side 
up. Many families have lived for some time with- 
out any floor but the bare earth. Oh dear, what 
shall we do with all our things, and only one room 
to put them in? I almost wish we had not brought 
so many, and yet 1 want as many more. I will 
put some up stairs. But this is too bad—I can’t 
get there. Oh yes, papa is coming in with a lad- 
der—there now you can go. Papa will partition 
off a part of this little thing which you call a cham- 
ber, so that we can each have our own room, 
won’t he? Oh no, he must go now and cut down 
some more trees, and plough and plant to get us 
something to eat. Mama must make the partitions 
by suspending a sheet from the poles which form 
the roof. One bed must stand in the lower room 
and three here. The two little folks must sleep 
with papa and mama, till we can contrive some- 
thing for a trundle bed to slide under theirs. That 
is the way all children sleep here. One night I 
slept in a house, where there were a great many 
bushels of corn under the bed; the man had no 
where else to put it. But it grows cold, let us 
make a fire in our new house—where are the and- 
irons, shovel -and tongs? Ohwe had such a load 
that we did not think of bringing any iron things. 
Many people do without one or all of these conve- 
niences for years. I know families who were not 
sensible how difficult it would be to get these 
things, and so did not bring them; and all the ta- 
ble they had, was a board laid from one barrel 
to another; and for chairs they used short pieces 
of logs. 

But here, we have come to another difficulty. 
Our flour is gone, and it will take papa two or 
three days to go to the mill, and get some more 
ground. Inthe meantime we must pound up some 
Indian corn and make hot cakes of that. I have 
often heard the old ladies laugh about the pound- 
cake they used to make for company. But now 
what#f somebody should come here and be oblig- 
ed to stay over night—what should we do for a 
spare room or a spare bed? Just as other people 
do—three of you children must sleep together, 
and give the traveller the vacant place. What! 
right in the same room with the rest of us! Cer- 
tainly, and if he is a westerner, be sure you do 
not make an apology for it. He will say you feel 
too proud to do as other people do. I have given 
offence so myself, before I learnt hew to be recon- 
ciled to such things. 

J. Oh auat, you may stop, for I have heard 








enough of privations. I don’t want to go to the | 
west. 

Aunt. Then you must wait a few years, till papa 
gets all things going on well, when you will find 
him in a large well finished house, surrounded by 
a beautiful farm, and all things convenient about 
him; but you will not enjoy them half so well as 
you will if you go with him, and share in all his 
toils. 

WV. But cannot we find a good house and buy it? 

Aunt. Most certainly, if you will go into the 
‘* towns,” or into the older ‘‘ townships,” you will 
see no material difference between the appearance 
of the houses there, and here. 

IV. What is the difference between a town and 
a township? 

Aunt. A particular portion of land, say six, ten 
or twenty miles square, they call a ‘‘ township;” 
but a ‘* town,” is what we should call a village. 

J. Now please to tell us about making salt. 

unt. Not now, dear Jane; you must wait till 
another evening. Good bye for this time. 

ALICE. 





THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES OF ELIZABETH.-=-No. 3. 

The ensuing night, Elizabeth did not get up as 
before, but early in the morning came again to 
her father requesting him to tell her more about 
eople who drink rum. ‘‘ Mother tells me,”’ said 
she, ‘‘that it makes people sick and crazy,-and 
that those who use it very often become poor, and 
ragged, and donot have enough to eat. I think if 
they should hear my Sunday School teacher talk, 
and know all the good things which you and my 
dear mother tell me, they would behave better. 
Do you think, father, they read the Bible and pray 
to God, every morning and evening?” 

Mr. C. No, my daughter, I do not think they 
do; for the Bible tells how wicked it is to drink 
strong drink, and wicked men do not like to be 
told of their faults. Do you recollect the sick 
man, where we called when we rode out yester- 
day? The house wasavery poor one; the boards 
were falling off, and the windows were broken; 
the fences too were broken down. Inside, things 
were very dirty; the children were ragged and 
crying for something to eat, and there was yery 
little fire to keep them warm. 

Elizabeth. Yes, father, I remember, and I pitied 
the poor little children, and was very much pleas- 
ed when you told me that I might send them a 
pair of shoes, and some of my spare clothing; and 
mother put them up some bread and meat, and 
some corn meal to make the sick man some gruel. 

Mr. C. Yes, they are very poor, and I will 
sometime tell you what made themso. Do you 
recollect, too, that the sick man’s wife took a jug 
from the shelf, and asked me ifI and my little girl 
would not have something to drink, after riding in 
the cold? 

E. O yes! I did not think before, but I guess 
there was rum in the jug. ; 

Mr. C. There was, my dear; and I told the 
woman we did not use it, and felt much better 
without. And when you said that you would like 
something to drink, I asked the woman to give you 
some water. Was that right, do you think? 

E. I think it was, father, and I hope yeu will 
never let me drink any rum. 


ah. . 





RELIGION. 


THE REMOVAL. 

The winter months passed quietly away, one af- 
ter the other, and March came with its blustering 
winds; but sometimes in March the cold wind 
ceases and a warm sweet air blows from the south, 
the sun shines brightly, a few little insects begin 
to fly around, and a few little flowers to peep out 
of the ground, It was such a day when Julia and 
Anna walked out into the garden with their mam- 
ma, to see the little snow-drop and crocusses that 

















had opened their sweet blossoms almost in the 


snow. The little girls were delighted to see the 
flowers again; they ran up and down the broad 
walks and gathered the largest and sweetest they 
could find to carry to their mamma, and to make 
a nosegay for their aunt, but when they returned 
to their mother they saw that she had been shed- 
ding tears, and they each took a hand and walked 
quietly on to the house. 

They met their aunt near the door, and ran for- 
ward to give her their flowers, while their mother 
went on to the house, and then they began to talk 
of the pleasure they expected in working again in 
their little gardens, and running in the walks and 
sitting under the fruit trees. ‘‘ But,” said their 
aunt, ‘‘I have got something to say to you; do 
you know that in a few weeks more we must leave 
this house and garden, and go to live ina much 
smaller house, where we will not need so much 
furniture, and where we shall only keep one ser- 
vant?” 

‘* But, aunt,” interrupted Julia, ‘‘ why is that 
to be? how will mamma do with only one servant?” 

** And aunt,” said Anna, ‘ will Ann or Betsey 
go with us?” 

‘* Betsey will stay with us, my dear,” said her 
aunt; ‘‘ she has lived many years with your mam- 
ma, and would not willingly leave us. But I will 
tell you what you must do to help your mamma; 
you must learn to do every thing you can for 
yourselves; to dress yourselves in the morning, 
and undress at night, and mend your clothes, and 
keep all your little affairs in order.” 

**O yes, yes, aunt,” said Julia, ‘‘ and we will 
fasten our clothes for each other, and may be we 
will be able to do many other little things.”’ 

** And we will not mind leaving this house and 
garden, though it is so pretty,’ added little Anna; 
‘*but I dare say mamma is very sorry.” . 

‘* Yes, she is very sorry, indeed, but it is neces- 
sary that we should do so, and your mamma always 
does what is right, however painful it may be. 
You must be careful not to talk about moving any 
more than is needful to you.” 

** No, we will not, aunt,” said both the children. 

When the morning came for their removal, it 
was laughable to see how busy the children were 
with their important preparations; they had col- 
lected all their playthings and books, and the boys 
had tied them into parcels, and each one took 
charge of a part till some corner could be found 
in the wagons where they might be stowed. 

Before evening, every thing was gone to the 
new house, and the family followed in the last 
wagon. Children are always pleased with new 
things, and new places; so as soon as they reached 
the house, Anna, and her sister, and brothers, 
were delighted to run all over it, and examine all 
the rooms: they were not as many or as large as 
those they had left, yet they thought them very 
pleasant and very convenient. At last they went 
into the garden: this too was smaller than the one 
they had been used to, but it was neatly laid out, 
and promised to afford them much pleasure. It 
was almost dark when they came back to the room 
where their mamma and aunt were sitting; the 
servant had come before and laid down the carpet, 
and made things a little comfortable, and spread 
the tea table, so that already it looked quite snug. 
The children crowded about the fire, and related 
all the discoveries they had made, both in and out 
of doors; their mamma became cheerful and smil- 
ed on them, and their aunt told them she was very 
glad to find them so contented, and asked if they 
could mention any texts of the Bible where a con- 
tented mind is recommended. ‘‘ Godliness with 
contentment is great gain,” said Edward. 

** Having food and raiment, let us therewith be 
content,’’ said Robert. 

‘* Be content with such things as ye have,”’ said 
Anna. 

Little Julia did not understand what her aunt 
meant, but she said fiom her catechism, ‘‘ To do 
my duty in that state of Jife to which it shall please 
God to call me;” at which her brothers laughed, 
but their mamma said, ‘‘ My dears, you should 
not laugh at your little sister; she did not under- 
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stand exactly what she was to answer, but she has| 


told us what is true nevertheless. It is our duty 
to be contented, and the only way that we can be- 
come so, is by doing what we ought every day and 
every hour. If we do what we ought to do every 
hour, then at the end of the day we can look back 
with pleasure, and will feel happy and contented, 
whether we are rich or poor.” —Children’s Mag. 


was found in one of the scales a magpie’s nest, 
containing the identical pearl necklace for which 
the poor girl was about to suffer death. Her in- 
nocence being now manifested, she was restored 
to the favor of her mistress; and her sufferings 
were repaid by unlimited confidence in her integ- 
rity, and numerous acts of kindness and munifi- 
cencve.—Parley’s Magazine. 





“NATURAL HISTORY. 








VARIETY. 








THE MAGPIE, 

The magpie, a very handsome bird of the crow 
kind, is about eighteen inches in length. In color 
it is variegated with black and white; the black 
part of the plumage having (particularly on the 
tail feathers) a beautiful gloss of purple, green and 
blue; the tints changing as viewed in different 
lights. Magpies are found in England, France, 
and other temperate regions of Europe; but are 
comparatively rare in America, where they are 
only met with in the north and west. Their food 
is of animal or vegetable substances, indiscrimi- 
nately. These birds are very familiar, and easily 
domesticated; they can be taught to repeat words, 
and even whole sentences. In their wild state, 
when they meet they chatter incessantly; seeming 
to carry on an earnest and animated conversation. 
They have a remarkable propensity for thieving 
and hoarding; and will steal not only food, but ar- 
ticles of which they can make no use; such as 
buttons, spoons, and jewelry. Atame magpie has 
been known to pilfer a piece of money, and hide it 
under the floor by dropping it through a chink or 
hole in one of the boards. 

Their nests (which are often built in very singu- 
lar places) are ingeniously constructed, with the 
entrance at the side. The outside is defended 
with a covering of sharp twigs, so interwoven as 
to stick out hike thorns all over the surface. The 
inside is furnished with a thick bed of wool, or of 
any soft substance they can mat together. 

We have seen an anecdote of a lady in England 
losing an expensive lace cap, which (with other 
articles of a similar description) had been spread 
on a grass plat to bleach or whiten, after washing. 
The cap mysteriously disappeared, and was sup- 
posed to have been stolen; but there was no 
ground to fix suspicion on any person in particu- 
lar. A few weeks afterwards, a magpie’s nest 
was discovered in one of the garden trees, and in 
the nest was found the lace cap, which had been 
pulled to pieoes by the bird, and formed into a sort 
of mattrass for her young ones. 

The famous story of the Magpie and the Maid, 
is said to be founded on fact. The Italian version 
of it is far more striking than the French; though 
the latter is the one most generally known, and 
has afforded a subject for a play and an opera. 

According to the Italian account,—there is a 
tradition in Florence that a lady of that city, on 
returning one night from a ball having taken off 
her jewels, laid them on her toilette table, and re- 
tired to rest, leaving the windows open on account 
of the heat of the weather. Being much fatigued, 
she did not awaken till a late hour next morning, 
and she then found that her pearl necklace was 
missing. The ornament was of great price, and 
she suspected it to have been purloined by her 
waiting-maid, who was the only person that had 
entered the apartment while the lady was asleep. 
The girl in vain protested her innocence. The 
laws of that country and period were always rigid- 
ly enforced on those who had neither wealth nor 
power to screen themselves from punishment, 
whether merited or otherwise. The unfortunate 
girl was imprisoned, tried, and being unable to 
clear herself of the suspected crime, was senten- 
ced to death for the theft. On her way to the scaf- 
fold, there came up a sudden and violent thunder- 
storm. In front of the municipal hall, and near 
the place of execution, stood a statue of the god- 
dess of Justice, holding in one hand a sword and 
in the other a balance or pair of scales. A flash 
of lightning struck the balance from the hand of 
the figure, and when it fell to the ground there 








The Boy and the Infidel. 


Said a gentleman in Boston who does not believe 
the Bible, to a young Sabbath School teacher, one 
day, not long since, 

** Do you know how Jesus Christ learned to work 
his pretended miracles?” 

**{ have no doubt they were real miracles,” an- 
swered the young man; “‘ and thatthey were wrought 
by the mighty power of God.” 

‘* Nonsense! superstition!” said the gentleman— 
‘nothing but superstition. Why, he learned it of 
the Egyptian magicians. Do you not know that he 
spent all his early life in Egypt?” 

‘¢ 1 know he was there a short time, when he was 
quite young,” answered the teacher, ‘ but not long.” 

** You cannot prove,” said the gentleman, ‘ even 
from the Bible itself, that he did not live there till he 
was about thirty, except that he was at Jerusalem 
once, when he was about twelve years old.” 

The young man drew his Bible from his pocket, 
and opened to the fourth chapter of Luke’s gospel, 
at the sixteenth verse, and asked the gentleman to 
read it. 

** No,” said he, “ read it yourself, if you please; I 
do not wish to take the trouble.” ‘ 

So the young man proceeded to read as follows: 
*« And he (that is Jesus) came to Nazareth, where he 
had been brought up; and as his custom was, he went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
for to read.” 

‘Well, what of that?” said the gentleman, who 
did not yet perceive the drift of the passage, or else 
feigned ignorance; ** what do you make of that?” 

** Make of it?” said the young man, “ why, if he 
was brought up in Nazareth, he was not brought up 
in Egypt, surely.” 

‘l'he gentleman turned on his heel, and went away. 
Thus it is with many cavillers at the Bible. The 
have never examined it for themselves. They take 
their arguments, many of them, at second hand. A 
mere boy, who is a thorough Bible student, can often 
foil them with their own weapons.—S, S. Messenger. 


—=<—— 
The Dying Boy’s Question. 

A little boy in Boston, aged between five and six 
years, was sick, and it was supposed, near his grave. 
One day he called his ungodly and intemperate father 
to his bed-side, and said, “‘ Father, 1 am very sick—I 
shall soon die, but I am not afraid, for I am going to 
Jesus ;—and what shall I tell Jesus is the reason you 
don’t love him?” Nothing more was said. The 
child died, and we trust went to that Saviour whom 
he loved on earth. 

A short time after, the father felt his need of a Sa- 
viour, and at last rejoiced in the belief that he had 
Christ formed within him the hope of glory. Let the 
fact be known, that he attributes his conviction to the 
instrumentality of his dying little son,—who was a 
meinber of a Sabbath School.—S. S. Treasury. 


_—~»— 
Who wrote the Bible? 


A Sabbath School teacher gave out the following 
question to her class; ‘*‘ What proof can you assign 
that the Bible was written by good men?” 

A little girl four years old, rose and replied, “* Bad 
men would not have written so much against them- 
selves.”—S,. S. Herald. 
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Juvenile Temperance Advocate, 


A New York Tract Visiter reported that eleven 
children have been gathered into Sabbath School, five 
of whom were from Catholic families. ‘The parents 
in one of these families were reluctant to have their 
children attend, as they were veyy poorly clothed, the 
father spending his money on ardent spirits, and even 
encouraging his children to drink. By perseverance 
IT succeeded. One afternoon, on the way to school, 
one of the boys, about five years of age, informed me 
that his father had been in Bridewell that morning. 
I told him, he must be a good boy, aud tell his father 
it was very wrong to spend money for brandy, and 
try to persuade him to drink no more, as the money 
would buy shoes and hats. Next day I called, and 
was pleased to hear the father relate every word I 





had told the child. This child, the father stated, 
would formerly drink half a tea cup full of brandy 
twice a day, but now, said he, I cannot hire him to 
touch a drop; but he is all the time persuading me to 
give it up, and save my money, as God will not love 
us if we drink brandy; and though the teacher cannot 
see us, and may not know it, God can see in the dark. 





—<>_ 
A Mother’s last Prayer Remembered. 

‘*A young man was presented with the Tract, 
‘'The Mother’s last Prayer,’ when the question was 
put, Had you a praying mother? A pause ensued, 
when he answered, ‘ Yes, she is dead; but I can never 
forget her last prayer for my soul.’ Said I, ‘Why 
have you not sought the God of your mother?’ Said 
he, * You are the first in five years that has spoken to 
me on the subject of religion; I thought no one cared 
for my soul; but I thank you, and think I shall not 
soon forget it.””°—New-York T'ract Report. 


—@— 

Suocxine Accipents.—At Brooklyn on Saturday 
afternoon, a little Irish boy about ten years old, whose 
name we did not learn, was sitting with his legs 
hanging over one of the wharves, engaged in fishing, 
when a sloop under fall sail was suddenly swept by 
the tide along side, and before the little fellow could 
escape, his limbs were caught between the vessel and 
the wharf, and completely severed from his body! 
He was alive when last heard from, but it seems to 
be almost impossible for him to survive so frightful 
a mutilation.— New York Gazette. 

In New York, on Monday last, a boy nine years 
old, while running after an engine, was knocked down 
by a cart which passed over his neck. He sprang on 
his feet and ran to a store, but died in a few hours. 








POETRY. 








From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
THE ROBIN. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
The Spring is here, with its warbling throng, 
And the Robin is on the tree; 
Through grove and garden he speeds along, 
He comes with a song,—he comes with a song, 
And he’ll be a neighbor to thee. 
See, that is his mate by his side, I ween, 
And who are so happy as they? 
Their chamber is shaded with curtains green, 


Y | Three little blue eggs in its bed are seen, 


And their rent with a song they’ll pay. 
She broods o’er the nest, while his wing is spread 
Wherever her food may be found; 
*Tis to her that he hastes, with that morsel of bread: 
—The shot of the fowler!—alas, he is dead! 
He lies bleeding on the ground. 
And all day long that widow’d bird 
For her partner call’d in vain,— 
At midnight, the rustling branches stirr’d, 
And she thought ’twas his well-known wing she heard, 
But he never return’d again. 
Half famish’d, she sped, in her deep despair, 
To search for a crumb, or seed, 
When a truant boy, with a reckless air, 
Climb’d up to her nest,—and I cannot. bear 
To tell of his cruel deed. 


She hasted back, but what met her view, 
As she soar’d with an eager eye?— 
Her home was wrecked, and its treasures too, 
And round and round, in her anguish she flew, 
With a loud and frantic ery. 
And so, through many a summer’s day, 
Her piercing wail was heard,— 
Till once, near that desolate nest, there lay 
A poor, dead Robin, as cold as clay, 
And I knew ’twas that mourner-bird. 


Then I thought of the boy who had rifled the nest, 
How bittter his tears must flow, 
When conscience should wake in his sinful breast, 
And trouble his dream and break his rest, 
With the cry of that Robin’s woe. 
——— 


LINES, 

Written by a young Miss, who said she was always told 
she would never be as happy when she grew up, as she 
then was. Communicated for the Companion. 

They tell me the earth with its fair bright hues 
Will be shadow’d o’er bye and bye, 
But | heed them not, for time hastens on, 
And no clouds yet o’er shadow the sky. 
The future shall never look dark to me, 
While the loving and loved aré all here, 
For God in His mercy preserveth them, 
And wy heart being His,—should I fear? 





